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THE WORKS OF ANDREW MAC CALLUM. 




HE name of this excellent landscape painter de- 
clares his nationality, at least by descent ; for 
he was not born in Scotland, but in Notting- 
ham, where his father was engaged as a mer- 
chant. The date of Mr. MacCallum' s birth is 
about 1828. His boyhood being spent in the 
vicinity of Sherwood Forest, with its traditions 
of Robin Hood and his " merrie men," and near the wild moors 
and the Druidical and other caves with which Nottinghamshire 
abounds, these scenes and objects fostered in him by degrees 
an ardent love of landscape art, which he would at once have 
gladly begun to study, but he found no sympathy at home with 
his aspirations, and, much against his will, was articled to the 
business of his father when he had arrived at a suitable age. 
Every spare moment he could devote to the purpose was given to 
the practice of drawing, but often at night, as we have heard 



him say, with his "candle literally under a bushel," to prevent 
his father discovering the light and the use made of it. The 
first encouragement he received was from Mr. Thomas Bailey, 
author of "Annals of Notts" and father of Mr. P. J. Bailey, 
author of " Festus," &c. ; but after all, it was a kind of nega- 
tive encouragement, and certainly not very complimentary to the 
profession, for the remark made by the elder Bailey was simply, 
" MacCallum, don't you be a painter; they are a set of ne'er- 
do-weels ;" yet at the same time he gave the young artist per- 
mission to copy whatever pictures he pleased in his own collec- 
tion at Nottingham, which was also generously opened to the 
public gratuitously. The Government School of Art was founded 
in the town about this time, and Mr. MacCallum became a 
diligent student in its schools, then, if we remember rightly, 
under the direction of Mr. J. A. Hammerslev. 

On the day he had attained the age of twenty-one he left his 




Lago Maggiore, Italy. 



father's house without a shilling in his purse. It must have been 
a painful separation from the home of his childhood and youth, 
for his father was so strongly opposed to his Art life that for 
many months he would not so much as speak to him after they 
had parted, though living in the same town. He managed to 
maintain himself by teaching and painting for some little time, 
(his first picture, and the only one he ever remembers to have 
sold in the place, was bought by Mr. W. Emfield, then the town 
December, 1877. \±\ 



clerk of Nottingham, when he left his native town and came 
up to London. He here became a "stipendiary" student in 
the Government School of Design, then occupying a portion of 
Somerset House. An offer had previously been made to him of a 
mastership in the Potteries, but it was declined in favour of one 
who seemed to stand more in need of such pecuniary advan- 
tages as belonged to it than did his friend. A journey into 
the north of England, about the year 1849, supplied him with 
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the subject of the first picture he exhibited at the Royal 
Academy. 

After remaining in London two or three years, during which 
he acknowledges to have received valuable instruction from 
Messrs. J. R. Herbert, R.A., R. Redgrave, R.A., J. C; Horsley, 
R.A., and H. G. Townsend, who at that time were the masters in 
the Government School of Art, Mr. MacCallum was sent, in 185 1, 
to Manchester as second master in the school there, his friend, 
Mr. J. A. Hammersley being head master. While there he 
painted 'The Life of a River,' in a series of pictures, five in 
number, emblematic of human life ; the subjects being taken 
from Welsh scenery. Thus, Infancy, the birth in the hills, was 
taken from Llyn Idwall ; Youth, the junction of the Idwall and 
the Ogwen, and their fall into the Pass ; Manhood, the Pass of 
Naul Fraucon, with the river meandering through the sunny 
valley ; Old Age, as a millstream ; and Death, as the sun setting 
in the sea at Beaumaris. He did not, however, remain very 
long at Manchester, his next appointment being to the head 



mastership of the Stourbridge school. While thus engaged he 
found opportunity to paint several pictures of the seat of Lord 
Lyttleton, Hagley Park, near Stourbridge; ' Pedmore Church/ 
in the same locality, was in the Academy in 1854. 

The scene of Mr. MacCallum's labours, both as associated 
with the Department of Science and Art and as regards his 
own Art- work, then changed, as in 1853 he was sent to Italy by the 
Department, commissioned to select and to send home fac-similes 
of every kind of mural paintings, as examples for the schools of 
Art ; the arrangement being that he was to devote one-half of his 
time to the public service, and to be at liberty to use the other 
half for himself. He went first to Milan, staying there some 
months, and working in the Brera Gallery and in the churches, 
after Crevelli, Luini, and Leonardo da Vinci. The next resting- 
place was Verona ; the churches there supplied him with a few 
subjects, chiefly arabesques by unknown artists. At Mantua, 
where he stayed several months in the year 1854, he found a 
rich mine of the best period of decorative Art, and beautifully 




Near the Goat Pe?t, Windsor Great Park. 



executed, in the Palazzo del Te and the Palazzo Ducale, where 
Giulio Romano and his pupils have left such striking and in- 
structive examples of their art. Venice and Florence next 
occupied the attention of the traveller, but at neither place did 
he remain long, being anxious to reach Rome for the winter. 
There, of course, he found abundance of such objects as he was 
in search of, in the works— in the loggia of the Vatican — of 
RafTaelle, Giovanni da Udine, and Giulio Romano. All the 
drawings executed there were sent home, and exhibited in 
the West Gallery of the South Kensington Museum ; they are 
now mostly used as examples. After visiting Naples, where, 
in the Museum, objects taken from the ruins of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii furnished him with some good subjects, and espe- 
cially some very, fine early specimens characterized by pure 
Greek feeling, Mr. MacCallum, who had been five years absent, 
returned home, and soon set to work completing some decora- 
tions for the Department, in the Theatre especially ; he also 



arranged a " chamber of horrors," by way of illustrating the 
prevalent folly of buying costly objects of bad taste. In the 
empty panels outside the Sheepshanks gallery, he introduced, 
for the first time, an Italian mode of decorating exteriors called 
sgrafiatura, produced by putting on a coat of dark cement, 
and afterwards a thin layer of lighter cement, applied with a 
brush, when, with a stylus or point, it can be drawn upon 
in any pattern. The first panel occupied him two days to 
execute, the last, from practice and experience, only two hours. 
Subsequently, from these works and the information afforded 
by the artist, a number of panels have been executed in other 
parts of the Museum and in other buildings. 

Hitherto the career of Mr. MacCallum has been principally 
followed out officially as it were ; that is, as a master of Art" 
schools, and as employed by the Government for purposes con- 
nected with those institutions : it remains that some notice 
should be taken of him as a landscape painter. Wearying of the 
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desultory, as it may be called, kind of Art-work, and of official 
matters, which for several years had occupied his attention, he, 
in 1858, took from Mr. T. Webster, R.A., the remainder of the 
lease of his house in the Mall, Kensington, and fairly started in 
that department of Art by which he has gained his well-earned 
reputation. Not that he had, up to that time, neglected the 
easel; for when in Florence, in 1855, he sent to the Academy 
' View of Santa Maria della Grazie, Milan/ and ' Corner of St. 
Mark's, Venice ' ; he also brought home numerous sketches of 
places visited, which served him usefully in later years. The first 
principal picture contributed to the Academy, after his return, 
was 'The Approach of the Malaria : Ancient Rome.' Windsor, 
so far as related to its noble park, had always been favourite 
sketching ground with the painter when he chanced to be 
within reach of it ; and, once again in England, he was not 
long before he found his way thither. As a result he exhibited at 
the Academy in 1859 ' Near the Goat Pen, Windsor Great Park/ 
a work which did not escape at the time the notice of the critic 
of the Art Jozirnal, who spoke of the " details of the trunks and 



branches of the trees being carried out with exemplary patience." 
In the following year he sent four pictures, of one of which, ' A 
Moorland Queen/ it was said in our pages, " In tree painting 
there may be as much labour bestowed on a single bole as on 
any most intricate surface. This ' Moorland Queen ' is an 
ancient and gnarled beech, standing alone in an open plain ; the 
distance is a sordid waste divided by a river ; and for a story of 
a life, a poor hunted deer is passing beneath the tree. In sun- 
shine and shade we may say that months must have been passed 
in realising this work ; the tree presents a pattern of most 
assiduous study." The picture was bought by the late John 
Phillip, R.A. Four paintings, executed about this time, were 
purchased by Mr. James Nasmyth, the inventor of the steam- 
hammer; they illustrated the four seasons, namely, 'Spring/ 
the outskirts of Burnham Beeches, to which the Society for the 
Encouragement of the Fine Arts awarded their silver medal ; 
'Summer/ also a scene at Burnham; 'Autumn' and 'Winter' 
in Sherwood Forest. ' Spring ' and ' Winter ' were in the 
Royal Academy exhibition of 1861. 




Rome, froyn Monte Mario. 



Towards the end of the last-mentioned year Mr. MacCallum 
was near Paris, where he painted several pictures ; among them, 
'Winter' and 'Spring/ scenes in the Gorge and Loups, Forest 
of Fontainebleau, both bought by Mr. A. Morrison. Returning 
home, he painted ' A Leafy Path/ in the possession of Mr. D. 
Martineau, of Clapham ; ' The Harvest of the Wood/ bought 
by Sir Daniel Cooper ; ' The Last Gleam of Autumn in Fon- 
tainebleau/ now belonging to Mr. A. Morrison ; 'The Van- 
guard of the Forest/ purchased by Mr. Hollins, of Pleasley 
Vale, but now the property of Mr. A. Morrison, for whom 
the painter obtained it from its former owner. This last 
work was exhibited in the Paris Salon, and one of the French 
Academicians withdrew his own picture from its place on the 
line that the English work might have a place of honour : an 
act of courtesy on the part of the Frenchman which the Eng- 
lish artist gratefully acknowledged. In 1863 he painted a view 
from the top of the Long Walk, Windsor, with the haw- 
thorns in full bloom. It belongs to the present Marquis of 



Hertford, to whose kindness, and preeminently to that of the 
Queen, during many years, he owes, to use his own words to 
us, "numerous tranquil painting months, having had the 
privilege of furnishing and living in the upper story of Cran- 
bourne Tower, in the Forest of Windsor, for some years." 

It is quite impossible, within our limited space, to follow this 
painter through his pictorial wanderings. In 1864 he was at 
work on the Rhine and in Switzerland, and exhibited that year 
in the Academy ' Mont Blanc, from the Val d'Aosta;' in 1865 
he sent to the same gallery ' Rheingrafenstein, on the Rhine/ 
and ' Rome, from the Ilex Groves of the Villa Mellini.' In 1866 
he was once more in Italy ; his contribution to the Academy that 
year was ' Venice— Morning/ bought by Mr. J. Cunliffe. The 
winter of 1866-7 was passed near Paris, where he occupied 
himself in painting a picture of the celebrated Charlemagne 
Oak in the Forest of Fontainebleau. It was on this occasion 
Mr. MacCallum acquired among the French artists who fre- 
quented the forest the sobriquet of le diable anglais, because 
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of his constantly being at work there all through the winter, 
painting his pictures on the spot ; a practice altogether new to 
them and which they deemed impossible. About the year 
1870 he had arranged to go to Persia, through the invitation 
of Moza Khan, then ambassador, and an arrangement was 
made to meet him at Venice in the following year; but the 
famine which broke out in Persia at the time altered the plans 
of the artist, and he turned his steps towards Egypt. The 
trip proved in every way so enjoyable and so prolific of 
artistic fruits that it was repeated in four successive years. 
Among the many pictures, both in oils and water colours, 
which were the results of these visits, may be pointed out 
' A Sand-drift, near Philae, Egypt,' and 'The Vocal Memnon : 
Sunrise, Plain of Thebes,' exhibited in the Royal Academy in 
1873, and ' Mysterious Night: Memnonium, Plain of Thebes,' 
exhibited in the year following. He had, in 1874, tQe good 
fortune to discover a chamber at Aboo Simbel 3,000 years old. 
On one of these Eastern expeditions the travellers (for Mr. 
MacCallum was always accompanied by his accomplished wife 
whenever he went abroad) visited the Holy Land, returning by 
Constantinople and up the Danube, his pencil finding ample 
materials for exercise on the way. An exhibition of a number of 
the painter's works was held in Nottingham in 1873, the com- 
mittee asking him to fill a room in the Museum for the purpose. 

A work of a very different kind from anything the artist had 
yet painted appeared in the Academy last year : it was called 
* The Eve of Liberty.' The canvas is large, and shows the 
Athenian Acropolis, lighted up by the lurid fires arising from the 
bombardment by the Turks during the Greek struggle for free- 
dom ; fitful moonbeams contending for mastery with the flames 
of the burning edifices. The picture is certainly one of mark 
among those from the hand of the artist. 

It is not from want of material that this desultory biographical 
sketch is thus almost summarily dismissed : there are many 
more of the artist's pictures deserving of note ; and much also 
of other matters connected with his career to which we would 
gladly refer if space admitted. About two years ago he was com- 
pelled to leave off work at home to proceed to the South of France, 
whither his wife had gone for her health ; and there, at Antibes, 
he had the misfortune to lose her who had been the companion 
of his happiest days, and his fellow-traveller wherever he went. 
After "laying her to sleep" at Cannes he returned home for a 
very short time, and then journeyed on to Scotland, to complete 
commissions he had the honour of receiving from the Queen to 



paint for her five views near Balmoral. Mr. MacCallum speaks 
in most grateful terms of the condescending kindness and deep 
sympathy of the Queen and H.R.H. the Princess Louise at 
the time of his bereavement and when he was engaged on these 
works. 

In 1866 he had the courage to open, at the Dudley Gallery, an 
exhibition of thirty-five of his own oil-paintings, and several 
water-colour pictures. We have used the word " courage," 
because it always requires boldness to induce an artist to tempt 
the judgment of critics by placing in juxtaposition a number of 
works from his own hand. The trial, however, was most satis- 
factory in its results : the collection was as dissimilar in subject 
as it was diverse in effect ; and the public press, without an 
exception, so far as we remember, was unanimous in acknow- 
ledging the merits of the exhibition. We thus alluded to 
one remarkable picture, ' The Charlemagne Oak, Forest of 
Fontainebleau,' mentioned in the preceding page: "An 
ancient and now broken bole, painted with such precision 
as to give not only every crevice of the gnarled trunk, but, by 
patient and honest painting, the complete reticulation of the 
extremities of the branches. The ground is covered with the 
dead leaves of the last autumn, but the day is sunny and bright, 
and we see far into the misty distance down the slopes of Mount 
Ussy, on which we are here placed." The picture is of very 
large dimensions, almost filling one end of the room in which 
it hung : it had for a vis-a-vis another of like size, called ' A 
Glade in Sherwood Forest.' The painter had also another exhi- 
bition at 16, Carlton House Terrace. 

Though Mr. MacCallum is, essentially, a tree painter, and 
revels in the glories of the wood and the forest, he has produced 
works, as already shown, that prove his labours have not been 
limited to such objects : his sylvan life has been alternated with 
glacial mountain scenery, with the architecture of Venice and 
other places, and with the arid deserts of the East. In some 
of these latter works we see the influence of a poetic feeling, 
which is generally absent in his other pictures : here he is real 
and naturalistic, material and scientific. " Nobody," as one of 
his critics has said, "ever drew the strength of a beech tree 
or the lightness of a birch with more understanding of the 
nature of the tree ; and the giants of the forest were never cele- 
brated by a hand more faithful and laborious." 

The three engravings we have had made from his pictures 
require no explanation : they speak for themselves. 

James Dafforne.. 



STATUE OF KING ALFRED. 




HE illustrious and good King Alfred is supposed 
to have been born in 849, at the royal manor of 
Vanathing, now known as the pleasant and pic- 
turesque village of Wantage, in Berkshire, near 
to which is the mansion of Colonel Loyd-Lind- 
say, one of the members of the county, of 
Crimean fame. Recently Wantage held high 
festival, the occasion being the inauguration, by H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales, of a statue of his famous ancestor Alfred the Great, 
which Colonel Loyd-Lindsay had presented to the inhabitants. 
The statue is the work of H.S.H. Count Gleichen, who is related 
to the Queen, and has his studio in St. James's Palace, whence he 
has sent forth every year to the annual exhibition at the Royal 
Academy examples of Art which have gained for him a good name 
among us as a sculptor. In his statue of Alfred the Great the 
count had nothing whatever to take as a model for the portrait, 
save traditional descriptions of the king's personal appearance, 
and, for costume, the assumed dresses which have come down to 
us from the earliest sources, as the Bayeux tapestry, &c. A figure 



in the famous Alfred jewel has afforded some help in the general 
design. On a huge, massive boulder, about eight feet high, ap- 
proached by a flight of three granite steps, stands the colossal 
statue of the king, nine feet in height, sculptured in Sicilian 
marble. He holds a battle-axe in one hand and a roll of parch- 
ment in the other, typifying the monarch in his twofold cha- 
racter of warrior and lawgiver ; he wears on his head a close- 
fitting helmet, encircled by the plain band that was the Saxon 
emblem of royalty, and by his side hangs a sword. The cos- 
tume consists of a tunic ornamented with crosses of raised 
work, emblematic of the Saxon king's Christianity, and a long 
mantle hangs over the left arm. The features of the face are 
fine, the beard and moustache are full, and masses of long hair 
fall from underneath the helmet and cluster over the shoulders. 
On the feet are buskins, fastened by strips of hide. The statue 
is altogether an impressive example of sculptured work, of which 
the people of Wantage and its vicinity ought to feel proud, and 
for which they owe hearty thanks to the generous donor, Colonel 
Loyd-Lindsay. 



